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THE LAPWING’S ARTIFICE. 


Ir was an evening in early June. The 
had been bright and warm; but as the sun 
made its course toward a setting over the 
Ochil Hills, the sharpness of the east wind 
became perceptible, and we quickened our pace 
| along the path that lay by the north shore of 
the Forth. Our walk was at that part of the 
Firth where the channel narrows, and becomes 
more like a beautiful inland lake than an arm 
of the sea; where the rich fields, pasture-lands, 
and woods grow down to the edge of the 
waters, save in some spots on the Fife side 
where ancient piers, ruminating over the past, 
occasionally rouse themselves to supply coal to 
old-fashioned schooners that hail from the 
Netherlands. 

We had come out to think over what we 
had been reading, but found, as we have 
frequently done, that the attractions of nature 
were too strong to be resisted. It seems impos- 
sible to think out any other subject while 
nature entices with her beauty. We feel com- 
pelled to attend to her. Scarcely had the 
walk begun, when a mass of yellow crowfoot 
attracted attention. 
winged butterflies, and as one alighted on the 
flower and closed its wings, an opportunity was 
afforded of seeing the under tint of browni 
with its white and red spots. The sea-daisy, 
growing in tufts of grass on the rocks, looked 
inviting, and we could not refrain from pluck- 
ing the flower and renewing our acquaintance 
with its honeyed smell. From the neighbour- 
ing wood came the singing of many birds. We 
tried once more to interpret the refrains in the 
song of the chaffinch and the yellowhammer ; 
and the delightful fullness of the rich round 
notes of the blackbird wooed us finally from the 
object that had originally occupied our mind. 

Coming to a bay from which the water had 
receded, we felt puzzled as to the appearance 
of some birds wading on the edge of the out- 
going tide. The waters and the mud _ had 


day 


borrowed a grayish colour from the sky, and 
objects at a distance could not readily be 
defined. We thought at first that they might 
be whistling plovers, whose notes are not 
unfamiliar in this district ; but a closer survey 
showed they were the common gull or seamew. 
They moved about silently, and would have 
created little interest but for a carrion crow 
which stood on a weed-covered rock just left 
bare by the tide. He flapped his wings and 
cawed so vigorously that we paused to consider 
as to his noisy clamour. His motive was not 
apparent, and the mud-shore precluded our 
making close inquiry. Was he instructing the 
seamews as to our appearance? If so, they gave 
little heed to his warnings. Suddenly he caught 
sight of two crows flying over him, one chas- 


|ing the other, which had a large piece of food 


| 
| 
| 


Over it flew two blue- | homily. 


in its mouth. Instantly our black-coated friend 
left the rock, gave chase; and the last we saw 
of the trio was their disappearance over the 
old dovecot that stands among the elm and 
plane trees, Amused at the roguishness of the 
bird, we pursued our way, recalling many 
instances of his waggery, and thinking that in 
him we had found a subject for our evening’s 
But it was not to be so. 

Leaving the shore pathway, we turned up 
the steep farm-road that led to the higher 
fields. Still thinking of the crows and their 
ways, our attention was gradually drawn to a 
bird that hovered over us, and whose reiterated 
call of ‘Peewit’ told that we had been met by 
the Lapwing. He was an old acquaintance. 
Regularly as we walked this way, he came 
from his home in the large pasture-field and 
greeted us with his ‘Peewit.’ But his notes 
were not a greeting of joy. Siren-like, they 
were meant to deceive and decoy us from the 
field where his young were sheltered. The re- 
peated call of the bird drove the remembrance 
of the crows with all their drollery from us, 
and we could not help feeling interested in the 
solicitude shown by the lapwing for the safety 
of his progeny. 


= 
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The bird lingered, again cried ‘ Peewit,’ then 
flew leisurely over the field of beans that lay 
to the right, disappeared, and was silent. This 
was his first move. ‘Why not follow me 
through these bean-stalks? You are sure to 
find my young among them,’ he seemed to say. 
Unfortunately for him, we had previous experi- 
ences, and knew that the direction taken by 
the bird was the last that ought to be followed 
by him who would see the nestlings. He still 
remained silent. We could not understand the 
reason for it. He, so clamorous at our approach, 
now to cease his cry as we got nearer the field 
where lay his progeny. Was experience making 
him wiser? Had the partridge taught him 
something of its cunning as he lay flat on the 
same field only to move when his presence was 
certain to be found out? Had he resorted to 
a new device, and planted himself in silence 
among the beans, so that we might be effectu- 
ally thwarted in our supposed evil intentions 
on his nestlings? No; that could not be. His 
voice was heard in the distance. He had got 
over to the pasture-field, and his cry of ‘ Peewit’ 
could be heard, as if giving warning to all 
whom it might concern that a stranger was 
approaching. Back again he came, flying over 
the bean-field; but he never uttered a note. 
He moved in all directions except the right 
one, was still silent, and flew at leisure, as if 
he desired to indicate a total indifference at 
our appearance. At last it became too much 
for him. Our steady pace forward showed him 
that he had not a novice to deal with. He 
could restrain his voice no longer. He dropped 
his manceuvring, and with a sharpness in his 
cry that seemed to indicate business, he flew 
direct for the pasture-field. 

Approaching the entrance and seating our- 
selves on the crossbar gate, we discovered him, 
with crest erect, standing among some tall grass. 
A further survey showed that he was not alone. 
Other birds were moving about, and apparently 
ready to join in a wailing chorus should we 
proceed to walk over the field. Jumping off 
the gate on to the grass, the lapwings at once 
rose, and approaching, so roused our interest 
by their reiterated ‘Peewit, that we decided to 
cross the field and look for those objects, the 
care for which was so exercising the parent 
birds. It was late in the first nesting period, 
and we did not expect to see any of the black, 
blotched, cone-shaped eggs, or find the young 
birds as mere fledglings. Had that been the 
case, the old birds would not so readily have 
risen in the air, but tried some manceuvre, such 
as the artifice so common with some birds, of 
pretending that they had a broken wing. 

We commenced to cross the field; and the 
lapwing that had first met us raised his 
mournful protest in well-accented notes. His 
call was repeated by the others. As we pro- 
ceeded, the cries became more vigorous. ‘Two 
birds in particular cried out; other two moved 
around excitedly; while the remaining pair 
took it easy, as if our progress were just what 
they desired. The cry became a wail in the 
minor key: a cry of distress. They came 
nearer, then flew off, as we knew, in a direction 
different from that from which their young 


—two brown ones and a gray one—held their 
heads up; and their clear, intelligent eyes indi- 
cated that they wondered as to what all the 
uproar was about. The cows paid little heed 
to it, and continued with their evening meal. 
The first lapwing appeared to have undertaken 
the principal duty of decoy. He again returned 
to the bean-field, settled down, erected his crest, 


‘Peewit.’ We made a movement as if to proceed 
toward another field where the corn was yet 
green, and where there was too much yellow char- 
lock (Scotticé, skelloch), or what is popularly 
known as ‘mustard,’ to please the farmer. He 
immediately forsook the bean-stalks, soared over 
us, and uttering his ‘ Peewit’ with a sharp cry, 
| tumbled in the air, and flew before us, as if to 
confirm our decision. It was no use. We had 
only made a feint in order to see what the bird 
would do. The corn-field was not our destination, 

Advancing up the face of the field, the birds 
flew around, prolonging their melancholy tone on 
the first note, and allowing it to subside on the 
second and final note. They seem to have two 
distinct cries—one ending on the high note, the 
other on the low note. ‘They flew so low that a 
good view was obtained of the silvery plumage 
on their breasts. For a time they came so 
close that it looked as if they meant to attack 
us. But that could not have been their 
intention. In their anxiety to divert our steps 
and save their young, they were prepared to 
risk their lives. One flew so close, flapping its 
heavy wings—from which action the bird 
receives its name of lapwing—that a stroke from 
a stick might have brought it down. The 
bird’s infinite fondness for its young leads it 
to expose itself thus. It is difficult to realise 
what fears and troubles enter the breast of the 
lapwing at such a time, and with what terror 
it may look upon the face of man. 

We had searched over a large part of the 
field and as yet found nothing. Many places 
were noticed where nests had been, not merely 
of lapwing but of skylark. The parent birds 
still hovered by, uttering their distressful if 
not distracted cry. These lapwings have not 
the artifice of some other birds. The pheasant 
will crouch down on the field, keep silent ; and 
it is difficult, except to experienced eyes, to 
distinguish the game-bird from a stone or mole- 
hill. Had the lapwing not come to meet us, 
we would never have thought of him, and con- 
tinued our walk by the lane where the rose- 
buds are ready to burst, for the season is 
phenomenally early, and June has come in to 
find her garment already prepared. Here we 
were, however, in the centre of the field, look- 
ing at all the brown spots we could see and 
trying to discover the bird’s progeny. 

As the search was continued, it was curious 
to note that the voice of the lapwing went 
gradually away. It looked as if they had got 
tired of their wailing, and, giving up hope, had 
left us to our devices. We sauntered over the 
grass, knowing well that the young must be 
near, for the terror of these birds is shown at 
its greatest when the stranger is farthest from 
the nest. A sudden whir startled us. It was 
the rise of a partridge. We went over and 


were hiding. The mares browsing on the field 


The 


looked at the spot. There was nothing. 


and, walking away, repeated twice his cry of | 
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bird had only been resting, and resting how 
quiet, and crouching how low! We were close 
to it and did not notice the bird. We might 
have passed it; but evidently the bird felt that 
our approach was becoming too dangerous, and 
it ought not to incur further risk of discovery. 


| Again pursuing the search, we were frequently 


deceived by the brown bare patches where nests 
had been. The long grass lent itself to the 
deception, A lark rose, we thought, from its 
nest, but, going forward, we only found a bare 
spot. But what was that crouching amid the 
tall grass and white, honeyed clover? It was a 
bird. We approached it gently, desiring to 
discover what kind of a bird it was before it 
flev. We got nearer, yet it never moved. It 
was not a small bird. It had a dark-brown, 
yellow-marked back ; but nothing more could 
be seen. By stealthy steps we got closer, 
and at last looked over the bird. It did not 
stir. We bent down cautiously, placed our 
hand on it, and raised the bird. A young 
lapwing! Where were the parents? Why were 
they not here now, crying and screaming their 
mournful ‘ Peewit,’ and making us feel guilty 
and melancholy at our daring? There was not 
a voice near us. A distant note could only be 
heard at the lower end of the field. The 
young bird was of fair size, but it lay motion- 
less in our hand. It was just large enough to 
fill the hollow we had lifted it from. That 
bare spot could not have been the original 
nesting-place. It must have been a larger one 
that held the four nestlings that usually form 
the brood. The parent birds always choose a 
spot for the nest where they can see all round 
them, They are content with its bareness, and 
have no desire to become master-builders, Nor 
are they particular as to the removal of their 
eggs, Should any of them be taken, they will 
make good the loss and complete the quartet. 
The exposed condition of their nests makes 
them liable to many dangers. They may be 
trampled upon by the foot of beast or man. 
The ploughshare may turn over the nest of the 
first arrivals, for these birds are migratory. 
They leave at the end of autumn, it is said, 
for the Emerald Isle, and come back, some as 


early as February, their return being gener- | 


ally followed by a storm known as ‘the 
lapwings’ storm. Nor does the bird so readily 
forsake its nest when disturbed, as most birds 
will, The ploughman when crossing the field 
has stopped his team when he saw a nest in 
danger, lifted the eggs, and placed them on the 
newly turned soil. The birds appreciate the 
itt act, and take possession of their new 
ome. 

We laid the young bird down on the spot 
where it had taken shelter, and left it there to 
recount its experience to its fond parents. We 
knew that the other members of the brood 
could not be far away, and that they would 
speedily gather themselves together at the call | 
of the parent bird. Like chickens, the young 
lapwings run about immediately on leaving the 
shell, sometimes even with a portion of that 
natal home clinging to them. - Thus, on the 
approach of a stranger, being unable to fly, they 
crouch under cover, and use an artifice that 


Looking carefully round, we discovered at 
some distance another of the brood. On raising 
it, it kicked out its legs, then lay perfectly 
quiet. We put it back, and went in the direc- 
tion of the other field, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the northern slope of the same field ; for it 
is only a tall white hawthorn hedge that makes 
a partial division. Near to the hedge we came 
across another young lapwing. It remained per- 
fectly quiet in our hand; but on laying it 
down, we were amused to see it rise and run 
off. Like the others, its breast was covered 
with soft, white, downy feathers, which as yet 
gave no indication of its coming beauty. It 
raised its half-formed crest, and every now and 
then it would pause in its flight, turn round 
its head, and look inquiringly as to our move- 
ments. There must have been some feigning 
on the part of the other birds, more especially 
the first. It was fully the size of this last one, 
but it never moved itself after we replaced it ; 
and one who did not know the ways of these 
birds would have thought that the bird was 
helpless, and as yet unable to move about. 
Doubtless, the bird thought that its only safety 
lay in being perfectly quiet. 

As we gained the northern part of the field, 
and stood by the hawthorn bush, the sun was 
setting behind a great dark cloud that hid 
the Ochil range, more like an autumn than 
a summer sunset. On the waters of the Forth 
were reflected the delicate tints of the evening 
sky, the ruddy orange lying by the circle of 
trees that marked where the churchyard lay by 
the shore. The larks were singing in a further 
field, and their flood of melody came as a 
welcome relief to the distressful cry of the lap- 
wing. R. A. M. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—WITHOUT SECURITY. 


As soon as the funeral was over, Kathleen 
returned to town to prove her mother’s will. 
Mrs Hesslegrave had little to leave, and her 


pension died with her, Her own small prop- 
erty, a trifle scarcely worth considering, she 
divided in equal shares between Kathleen and 
Reginald. But Mr Reginald was not a little 
surprised at this equitable arrangement. ‘Of 
course, I don’t grumble, he said magnani- 
mously to his sister, as she turned her pale 
face up to him from her newly-made mourning ; 
‘but it’s beastly unfair; that’s what I call it: 
and I confess it isn’t quite what I’d have 
expected from the Mater’ 

Kathleen stared at him with tears in her 
eyes. It shocked her inexpressibly to hear him 
speak of their mother at such a moment with 
so little feeling. ‘Unfair!’ she exclaimed, taken 
aback; ‘why, how do you make that out, 
Reggie? We’re both to share alike. I don’t 
quite see myself how anything could well be 
made very much fairer !’ 

But Reggie plumed himself on the sense of 


appears to forsake them in their later years. 
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what Aristotle describes as ‘distributive justice.’ | into consideration in arranging inheritances as 
‘I don’t at all agree with you, he answered | between sons and daughters.’ 
. . . . . . . ‘ ory! . - m =) 

with vigour, digging his hands into his trousers | My salary!’ ee agg anaes, — 
: ate , | Supreme scorn in his voice. y paltry salary ! 

pores doggedly. i. Se FF aii pig mts two hundred! How an oe om r 

woman. That makes all the difference. A | ype de ith tl ’ pee 
: Tei 52 a man brought up with the tastes and feelings 

man’s needs in life are far greater than a 


}of a gentleman to live upon a miserable pit- 

woman’s. He has society to think of. A woman aT ¢ ’ 
ns. S SOCIEL) . 4 tance like that? You don’t understand these 
can live upon anything, her wants are so few: things, that’s where it is ; you’re not in society. 
aman requires much more—cigars, cabs, theatres, You go and paint half your time at some place 
an occasional outing; a Sunday up the river; or other in Italy’—Mr Reginald had a profound 


> 


a box at the opera.’ | and impartial contempt for all foreign countries 


In which chivalrous theory of the relations | 
of the sexes, Mr Reginald Hesslegrave is kept | 
in countenance by not a few of his kind in 
London and elsewhere. 

‘I don’t see why a man should have all | 
those things any more than a woman—if he | 

> r . 
can’t afford them, Kathleen answered with more | 
spirit than she was aware she possessed. 
‘Because so many women are content to scrape | 
and slave for the sake of the men of their 
families, I don’t see that that entitles the men , 
to suppose every woman is bound to do it) 
for them. Why should you be any better | 
entitled to a box at the opera, if it comes to 
that, than I am?’ 

‘Oh, well, if you’ve no sense of family | 
dignity, Reggie interjected obliquely, taking the 
enemy by a flank movement at the weakest 
point, ‘and would like to see your brother sit 
stewing in the pit among a promiscuous pack 
of howling cads, or wearing a coat that would 
disgrace an office-boy, why, of course, there’s 
no answering you. It’s wasting words to argue. 
I was taking it for granted you had still some 


sense left of sisterly affection, and some decent | 


pride in your relations’ position. But I suppose 
you’d like to see me sweeping a crossing.— 
Besides,’ he went on after a brief pause, ‘ you’ve 
your painting to fall back upon. You can earn 
money at that. It’s a jolly good profession. 
The Mater ought to have considered the differ- 
ences in our positions, and have “governed her- 


self accordingly,” as we say in the City.’ 


‘But you have your salary!’ Kathleen ex- 


claimed, distressed to hear him question so 
lightly their mother’s sense of justice ; for, like 
most good women, she was more loyal to her 
mother than her mother (to say the truth) had 
ever deserved of her. ‘That’s something fixed 
and certain; you can always count upon it; 
while my work’s precarious: I may happen to 
sell, or I may happen to make a failure. And 
then, too, you’re a man; and what’s the use of 
being a man, I should like to know—a superior 
being—a lord of creation—if you can’t be 
trusted to earn your own livelihood better than 
a woman could? If there’s to be a difference 
at all, surely it’s the women, the weaker of 
the two, and the less able on the average to 
take care of themselves, who ought to receive 
the most! A man can work for his living; a 
woman can’t so well; more doors are closed to 
her: and I think all that ought to be taken 


| short. 
| less expensive on the vocal organs.’ 


—‘and you don’t understand the needs and 
requirements of a man about town. They don’t 
come home to you. Why, neckties alone! 
there’s an item for you! I’m distracted with 
the difficulty of providing good neckties. And 
flowers, again! How can one do_ without 
flowers? I don’t suppose I should ever have 
a chance of rising to be an Authorised, if 
Jones were to see me without a gardenia in 
my button-hole !’ 

‘Rising to be a what?’ Kathleen inquired, 
looking puzzled. 

‘An Authorised,’ Reggie replied with a 
superior smile. ‘Oh no; I didn’t expect you 
to understand what I meant. It’s a beastly 
vulgar slang, the slang of the Stock Exchange: 
but what can you expect? Ifa man’s put by 
his people into a hole of a stockbroker’s office, 
instead of into a cavalry regiment, where his 
appearance and manners entitle him to be— 
why, of course, he must pick up the vile lingo 
of the disgusting hole he’s been stuck in. An 


| Authorised is a clerk, a superior clerk, a sort 
;of Trusted Servant, who pays a special sub- 


scription to the House, and is entitled to act 
on his employer’s account exactly like a broker. 
He gets a jolly good screw, an Authorised does, 
in a good firm. I hope in time, by my merits, 
to rise to be an Authorised. I’ll make things 
hop then, I can tell you, Kitty : Threadneedle 
Street won’t know me!’ 

‘And who’s Jones?’ Kathleen inquired once 
more, never having heard till that moment of 
this mysterious personage. 

‘Why, our senior partner, of course,’ Reggie 
answered with gusto, 

‘But I thought he was a Greek, with a very 
long name,’ Kathleen answered, much puzzled. 

‘So he is,’ Reggie replied. ‘His full name’s 
Ioannipulides. Now, no Christian body can be 
expected to say “Mr Ioannipulides” fifty times 
over in the course of a working day—which is 
only eight hours—so we call him Jones for 
It’s every bit as effective, and a deal 


‘I see, Kathleen replied, and was silent for 
a moment. 

‘However, Mr Reggie continued, returning 
to the charge, unshattered, ‘it doesn’t much 


|matter how the poor Mater left the money, 


don’t you know, one way or the other: that’s 
neither here nor there. The long and the short 
of it is, whether you like it or whether you 
lump it, you’ll have to fork over your share 
to me as soon as we’ve got clear through with 
this beastly probate business; for I want the 
tin, and, to put it fair and square, I can’t do 
without it. 


Kathleen stood aghast at the proposal. ‘ What, 
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all dear Mother left me!’ she cried, thunder- 
struck. ‘You expect me to give it up to 
you ?? 

' Mr Reginald assumed a severely logical ex- 
pression of face. ‘I don’t expect anything,’ he 
replied with conscious moderation. 
world, I know one’s exposed to perpetual dis- 
appointment. 


with 
‘In this | ¢ 
Almost all this that I want to clear off just 
People are so selfish, that’s the} now is on note of hand, Kitty. 


you what you need, on note of hand, you 
understand, till you’re rich enongh to pay 


ne.’ 

‘Oh dear, yes, I understand,’ Reggie answered 
alacrity. ‘I understand down to the 
sround. Notes of hand are my _ spéecialité 


Fact is, I’m 


fact: they never think at all of other people’s|/in a hole; and it’s no good denying it. Of 


situations. They won’t put themselves in their 
shoes. All I say is this; I expect nothing ; but 
if you want to see your brother hauled up in 
the Bankruptcy Court—liabilities, seven hun- 
dred and fifty odd: assets, four-and-tuppence— 
“the bankrupt was severely reprimanded by 
the learned Commissioner, and did not receive 
his discharge”—why, of course, you’re quite at 
liberty to look on and enjoy that charming 
spectacle. It don’t matter to me. I’d soon get 
used to it. Though I would have thought 
mere family affection, to say nothing of family 
pride—for I perceive you haven’t got any’ 

‘But Reggie,’ Kathleen cried, horror-struck, 
‘you don’t mean to tell me that with an _in- 
come of two hundred a year you’re more than 
seven hundred pounds in debt. It isn’t really 
true, is it?’ 

Reggie gazed at her contemptuously. ‘What 
a storm in a teapot!’ he answered with gentle- 
manly scorn, ‘Maybe six hundred and_ fifty. 
Maybe eight hundred. A gentleman doesn’t 
generally trouble himself about the details of 
these matters. He buys what he can’t possibly 
do without; and he pays for it by instalments 
from time to time as occasion offers. His 
tailor says to him: ‘“ Would it be perfectly con- 
venient to you, sir, to let me have a few 
pounds on account within the next six weeks or 
so? For, if so, I should be glad of it. I’m sorry 
to trouble you, sir; but you see your little bill 
has been running on so long!”—and he rubs 
his hands apologetically, And then you say to 
him in a careless way: “Well, no, Saunders ; 
it wouldn’t, I don’t happen to have any spare 
cash in hand to waste on paying bills just at 
the present moment—Ascot coming on, don’t 
you know, and all that sort of thing; but 1’ 
tell you what I’ll do for you; you can make 
me a couple more suits, tweed dittoes, and 
knickerbockers !”—That’s the way to manage 
tradesmen; they don’t mind about money as 
long as they get your custom: though, as a 


consequence, of course, one doesn’t always 
remember exactly what one owes within a 
hundred and fifty pounds or so.’ 

‘Reggie,’ Kathleen said firmly, ‘I call it 


wicked of you—wicked !’ 

‘So one’s people generally remark,’ Reggie 
answered with perfect unconcern. ‘I was talk- 
ing over this subject with Charlie Owen yester- 
day, and he told me his governor made pre- 
cisely the same remark to him last time he 
struck for an increased allowance. It’s aston- 
ishing how little originality there is in human 
beings !? 

It was useless being angry with him; so 
Kathleen began again. ‘Now, Reggie,’ she said 
in a serious voice, ‘I’m not going to make you 
You must 


bers of my family come forward and hel 


course, if you choose to leave your brother in 
a hole, like Jacob’s sons, for the Midianites or 
somebody to pull him out and sell him up, 
you’re perfectly at liberty, I admit, to do it. 
But a hole I’m in; and it’s notes of hand 
have put me there. 
come in to whatever private property the poor 
Mater had; and I expected it to turn out 
a good deal more than it actually has done. 
I’m a victim of misapprehension. I 
kite or two, making ’em payable within six 
months—of—well, you know, what they call a 


You see, I expected to 


flew a 


post-obit. And now I find I can’t meet ’em, 
which is awkward ; very: and unless the mem- 
me, 
I suppose I must go into the court—and lose 
my situation.’ 

That was a good trump card, and Mr Regi- 
nald knew it. 

‘But you solemnly declared to me, only six 
months since, you hadn’t a debt in the world 
except the ones I paid for you!’ Kathleen ex- 
claimed reproachfully. ‘Why didn’t you tell 
me then the exact amount of your indebted- 
ness !? 

‘No fellow ever does tell his people the 
exact amount of his indebtedness, Regvie 
answered with airy candour. ‘It’s a trait of 
human nature.” Which was no doubt quite 
true, but not particularly consolatory to Kath- 
leen in the present emergency. 

‘It’s very, very wrong of you, Reggie,’ she 
a again, trying to be properly stern with 
1im. 

‘Oh, that’s all rot,” Reggie answered, with 
his usual frankness. ‘It’s no good pitching 
into any chap because he behaves exactly the 
same as every other chap does. I told you 
there’s precious little originality in human 
nature. I’ve gone on as all other young men 
go on in a decent position; and you’ve gone 
on in the ordinary way common to their 
people ; so now suppose we drop it all, and get 
forward a bit with the business.’ 

And get forward with the business they did 
accordingly. After a great many subterfuges 
ind petty attempts at deception, Reggie was at 
last induced to furnish Kathleen to the best 
of his ability with a tolerably complete list of 
his various creditors and the amounts he owed 
them, Every item, he explained in detail, was 
‘simply unavoidable.’ These gloves, for example, 
were necessaries; most undoubted necessaries : 
any judge would pass them, for a fellow in 
his position. Those flowers were naturally part 
of his costume ; hang it all, a man must dress! 
if people appeared in public insufficiently clad, 
why, as a matter of common morals, the police 
interfered with them. As for that fan, put 
down at fifty shillings, Florrie Clarke had 
bought that one evening when she was out 


with him; and he said to the shopman, ‘Put 
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it down to me!’—as also with the bouquets, 
the brooch, and the earrings. ‘But what could 
I do?’ he pleaded plaintively. ‘She said she 
wanted them. I was a man, don’t you see. 
I couldn’t stand by and let a woman pay for 
them. 

‘It strikes me you’re going to let a woman 
pay for them now, Kathleen put in with just 
severity. 

Reggie smiled his graceful smile (and as he 
did so, Kathleen couldn’t help admitting that, 
after all, he was a very good-looking boy, 
Reggie). 

‘Ah, but that’s quite a different matter,’ he 
answered, laying one brotherly hand on her 
shoulder, with a caressing glance. ‘You see, 
you’re my sister!’ And what a creature a woman 
is! How inconsistent! How placable! That 
one fraternal act made Kathleen overlook all 
Reggie’s misdeeds at once and for ever. I 
regret to have to chronicle it; but she stooped 
down and kissed him. The kiss settled the ques- 
tion. 

Reggie swept the field in triumph. Before 
he left Kathleen’s rooms that afternoon, he 
had extracted a promise that on his producing 
his bills, and stating the precise amounts of 
his funded debts in the way of notes-of-hand 
with his various creditors, he should receive a 
sufficient sum in ready cash to settle in full 
and begin life over again. He meant to turn 
over a new leaf, he said, cheering up at the 
prospect. And so he did—in the ledger. A 
clean sweep of all his bills would allow him 
to start afresh with increased credit—since his 
creditors would now conclude he had come 
into money. Indeed, he instantly formed, in 
his own imaginative mind, a splendid scheme 
for inviting Florrie and her Mamma down to 
Richmond on a drag, with Charlie Owen to 


assist, and a few other good fellows to help! 


drink the dry Monopole. What’s the good 
of getting your people to pay off all you owe, if 


nobody but the beastly tradesmen is to derive | 


any benefit from their generous behaviour ? 
So convinced was Mr Reginald of this truth, 
indeed, and so firmly determined not to let 


Kathleen’s kindness be wasted for nothing, | 
that on his way down town again from his | 


sister’s rooms he turned casually in to his 
tobacconist’s in passing. ‘I say, Morton,’ he 
observed in an easy tone, ‘will you just let | 
me have your little bill to-night? I’m think- 
ing of paying it’ 

‘Oh, certainly, sir,’ the subservient tobacco- 
nist answered with an oily smile, wondering | 
mutely to himself whether this was a dodge 
to obtain fresh credit. | 

Reggie read the thought in his eye, and gave | 
a nod of dissent, to correct the misapprehension | 
before it went any further. ‘No, it ain’t that | 
this time, Morton, he said briskly, with charm- 
ing sociality. ‘No larks, I promise you! I’m 
on the pay just now; come into a little oof, 
and arranged with my people.’ (That imper- 
sonal form sounds so much more manly, and 
so much more chivalrous, than if one were to 
say outright, ‘My sister !’) ‘But I want some 
weeds, too, now I come to think of it, so you 
may send me round a couple of boxes of 
those old Porto Ricos. But if you like, you 


needn’t deliver them till after the bill’s paid. 
Only, he added, looking his purveyor very 
straight in the face with a furtive yet search- 
ing glance: ‘I’d like you to put them down on 
the bill, don’t you know; and if it’s all the 
same to you, I’d like you to antedate them— 
say last February—or else I expect my people 
won’t pay, and will cut up rusty, 

The tobacconist smiled a meaning smile. He 
was well acquainted long since with such 
threadbare little ruses, which, after the fashion 
of gentlemen doing a risky trade with young 
men about town, he condoned as in the end 
very good for bmsiness. ‘All right, sir, he 
answered with a nod; ‘I quite understand. 
They shall be entered as you wish. We deal 
as between men. And just to show you, sir, 
that I trust you down to the ground, and 
have perfect confidence in your honour as a 
gentleman—there need be no trouble about 
waiting for payment; I’ll send the cigars up 
to your rooms this evening.—Will you take a 
weed now, sir? I can offer you a really very 
nice Havana.’ 

Reggie was so delighted with the encouraging 
result of this first attempt, that he ventured 
to goa single step further in the same direc- 
tion. It’s convenient, don’t you know, for a 
gentleman to have a little spare cash in hand 
for emergencies like the projected visit to 
Richmond. ‘And look here, Morton, he went 
on, evasively: ‘would you mind just doing me 
a very small favour? I’m in want of ready 
cash; no rhino in hand: but my people, I’m 
proud to say, are behaving like bricks. They ’re 
paying up everything. They’ll settle anything 
in reason I bring in just now as part of my 
embarrassments. They’re prepared for a lump 


of it. Could you make it convenient just to 
lend me a mere trifle of twenty-five quid for 
the immediate present—a nominal loan, don’t 
you know, not to take effect till I’ve paid my 
debts—but antedate the IOU, say, from last 
December or January? It’d give me a little 
ready money for current expenses, don’t you 
see—which is really an element “making for 
virtue,” as Charlie Owen says, because it 
prevents one from getting into new debt the 
very day one’s out of the old one!’ 

Morton hummed and hawed ; to antedate the 
IOU was a felonious act, he rather fancied ; 
but in the end he gave way; and the net 
result of Mr Reginald’s day was finally this— 
that he had induced poor Kathleen, out of the 
slender patrimony which was all she had for 
certain to count upon in the world, to pay off 
his debts for him; and that he now found 
himself with twenty-five pounds of her money 
in pocket, with which to begin a fresh cam- 
paign of silly extravagance. But if you think 
these proceedings gave Mr Reginald Hesslegrave 
a single qualm of conscience, you very much 
misunderstand that young gentleman’s character. 
On the contrary, meeting Charlie Owen on the 
way down the Strand, he begged that like- 
minded soul to partake of dinner with him 
forthwith at a first-class restaurant, triumph- 
antly confided to him in the course of the 
meal, without extenuating aught or setting 
down aught in malice, the whole of these two 
dialogues, and finally extended to him a 
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cordial invitation to share a boat up the river 
with him and the Clarkes, some day very soon, 
out of the remainder of poor Kitty’s plundered 
money. 


BREATH-FIGURES AND DUST 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Ir has long been known that under favourable 
conditions objects bearing designs in low relief 
give rise to more or less perfect impressions on 
polished surfaces near which they are placed, 
and this curious phenomenon has now and 
again occupied the attention of scientific men, 
as a sort of mild philosophical recreation. The 
designs are known as ‘ Breath-Figures’ from the 
fact that they are made visible by breathing 
on them. 

As far back as 1840, Professor Karstens of 
Berlin, by electrifying a coin laid on glass, pro- 
duced a latent image, which revealed itself 
when breathed upon; and about the same time, 
others found that similar impressions could be 
obtained with simple paper devices, and that 
these could be fixed so as to be always visible. 
In 1842, Moser of Konigsberg attributed the 
results he obtained to the action of light, and | 
compared them with those of Daguerre. | 
Moser indeed expressed the opinion that light 
acts uniformly on all bodies, and that all) 
bodies depict themselves on others, though | 
extraneous circumstances govern the possibility 
of the images becoming visible. The assump- 
tion is certainly a great one, though perhaps not 


quite unjustified in view of certain facts of | 
modern photography; but the multitude of | 


images would lead to confusion, and only 
freshly polished surfaces, on which no more 
than one definite impression had been made, 
could be free to show it. 

For the production of the most perfect 
breath-figures it is necessary to call in the aid 
of electricity, and the following method has 
been found most successful. A glass plate six 
inches square is put on a table for insulation. 
On it is placed a coin, with a strip of tinfoil 
passing from it to the edge of the glass; and 
above this, again, is put the glass to be im- 
pressed, which should be about four or five 
inches square. Above the glass a second coin 
is laid. The glass should be scrupulously clean, 
and dry-polished with leather. 
be chemically cleansed or not, and may be of 
any metal without affecting the results, Tlie 
poles of a Wimshurst electrical machine, giving 
three- or four-inch sparks, are connected to the 
tinfoil and the upper coin, and the handle 
turned for two minutes, during which one-inch 
sparks must be kept passing. On examining the 
glass thereafter, no change is visible to the eye, 
even with the help of a microscope ; but when 
either side is breathed on, a clear frosted 
picture appears of the side of the coin which 
faced it, so minutely perfect, that even a 
sculptor’s mark below the head can be read. 
The breath appears to adhere to the parts of 


the glass answering to the sunk portions of | 


There | 


the device, making these appear white. 
is a fine gradation of shade, corresponding to 
the depths of the cutting, and the raised parts 
of the coin appear black. The microscope 


The coins may | 


shows that there is a deposition of moisture 
over the whole surface; and the size of the 
minute water granulations increases with the 
darkening of the shade of the picture. The 
disc is surrounded with a black ring about a 
quarter of an inch broad, and this is sometimes 
marked with radial lines, caused by the milling 
on the edge of the coin. 

If carefully protected, such figures remain 
permanently distinct, but are generally soon 
obscured by the dust which gathers after they 
are often breathed on. After more than two 
years, some have been found still clear and 
well defined. Rubbing with leather while the 
glass is moist effaces them, but not readily ; 
and several plates bearing figures may be laid 
together to preserve them without their being 
blurred by the contact. It may be noted that 
in the production of breath-figures in this way 
there is no actual contact between the coin and 
the glass, for in unworn coins the rim keeps 
the device clear of the surface, and the most 
perfect pattern is perfectly reproduced. 

The arrangements may be modified in various 
ways. Several coins placed side by side touch- 
ing each other give beautiful results, and there 
is no necessity for each coin exactly facing one 
on the other side of the glass, Coins and glasses 
may be piled up alternately, and by regulating 
the application of electricity, perfect images may 
be obtained on both sides of each glass. If 
several glasses are superposed, and coins applied 
to the outer surfaces, images appear only on 
the outside pair. Sometimes, when electricity 
has been applied in excess, the impressions 
come out wholly black, and in such cases rub- 
| bing the glass when dry with leather reduces 
| the excess; while, if this is not done, the 
image may appear as it were to develop by 
time, so that the over-excited glass usually 
gives a clear picture after a day or two. 

Photographs have been taken of breath-figures, 
and they have been rendered visible by sifting 
finely powdered red-lead on the plates, instead 
of breathing on them. Some experimenters 


| have succeeded in fixing the figures by etching 


| the glass with hydrofluoric acid. Experiments 
| tried to ascertain the effects of various gases 
| showed very little variation, except that oxygen 
|gave the best results. No figures could be 
obtained in a vacuum. 

The polish of the surface which it is desired 
| to impress appears to be the chief essential of 
| success. The glass used may be either sheet or 
| plate glass, and of any thickness ; and probably 

any polished surface may be susceptible of 
taking the impression. Quartz plates give 
perfect images, which remain fresh longer than 
those on glass. Mica and gelatine do not give 
such good results, owing to the impossibility 
| of giving the necessary fineness to the surface- 
| polish of such materials. Metal surfaces give 
| fairly good impressions if oiled paper is put 
between them and the coins, 

The use of electricity appears only to hasten 
and perfect the production of breath-figures, as 
these may be obtained in certain circumstances 
by mere contact and light pressure. It is a 
familiar fact that a coin resting for a while on 
glass will give an outline of its disc, and some- 
times faint traces of the pattern when the glass 
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is breathed on. If a coin is lightly pressed for 
thirty seconds on the new surface of a freshly 
split piece of mica, a breath-image is left 
behind. A piece of paper printed on one side, 
placed between two plates of glass and left for 
ten hours or so, either in the dark or in day- 
light, and weighted with a small weight, unless 
the glass is heavy, will yield a breath-impres- 
sion of the print on both pieces of glass. 
That which faced the blank side will, of course, 
read directly ; and that which was in contact 
with the print, inversely. This experiment is 
not always to be relied on to yield perfect 
results, as atmospheric conditions 
have some influence on the molecular activities 
involved. The impressions also vary in appear- 
ance. Sometimes one or both may be white, 
sometimes black; or one part may be white, 
and another black. They may even change 
while being examined. 

Other experiments of this kind are simple, 
and easily succeed at any time. Stars and 
crosses of paper placed for a few hours below 
a plate glass yield clear white breath-figures 
of the devices. A piece of paper folded several 
times each way to form small squares, then 


appear to| 


fitted with brown gauze blinds, bearing in gilt 
letters the inscription which had left this 
natural Pa of itself. 

Mr W. T. Thistleton Dyer communicated to 
Nature, in December 1892, an account of a 
remarkable instance observed by him in the 
Victoria Street Station of the District Railway, 
An arrangement for informing passengers of 
the destination of the next train consists of a 
shallow box with glass sides, into which boards 
are let down bearing the names of the stations 
in white letters on a blue ground. The board 
with the words ‘Inner Circle’ is most  fre- 
quently exposed. The box is illuminated at 
night by a peg at each side. On the occasion 
referred to by Mr Dyer there was some uncer- 
tainty as to the destination of the next train, 
| owing to dislocation of the traffic, and the box 
was empty. Glancing at it sideways, he saw 
the words ‘Inner Circle’ on the glass in quite 
clear dark letters, on a pale illuminated ground ; 
and a platform official, on his attention being 
| called to it, remarked that he thought he had 
seen it before. At ordinary times, there would 
be little opportunity of seeing it, as the box 
would not be empty. The explanation sug- 


{ 


spread out and placed under glass, gives white | gested by this observer was, that the light of 
breath-traces of the raised lines of the folds. | the lamps had caused some molecular change in 
Writing on paper with ordinary ink and well the paint of the notice board, affecting the 
dried, leaves a very lasting white breath-image | blue and white differently ; while there might 
after a few hours’ contact with a piece of glass.| be a different electrical condition between the 
If the writing is traced on glass with an ivory | board and the glass, which would cause a bom- 
point, using slight pressure, a black breath- bardment of particles of the blue paint on to 
image may be got at once, which reads directly, | the glass, to which they had adhered. These 
while the white image reads inversely. Inverse particles, by scattering the light, would produce 
impressions, if looked at through the glass the effect of a pale illuminated ground; the 
from the other side, of course read directly. ; Spaces occupied by the letters being clear, 
If glass plates are allowed to lie for some | would stand out relatively dark. | 
hours on a table-cover bearing flowers or other} There may be often noticed on the inner 
patterns worked in silk, they yield strong | side of a glass which has lain above a picture 
white breath-images of the various patterns, for years, being kept out of contact by the 
which may be increased in clearness by warm- | mount, an outline of the picture, which is visible 
ing the glass. Curiously enough, variations in | without breathing on it. This appears to be a 
the materials have been found to cause differ- | dust-figure, easily removed, and caused by the 
ences in the images. Wool and cotton give loosening of fine paint particles by heat and 
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black ; silk, white. 

It has been supposed that these curious 
figures are due to the presence on the surface 
of the glass of dust or other impurities, which 
form nuclei for the condensation of the mois- 
ture of the breath into minute droplets of 
various sizes. It is probable that there is also 
some kind of molecular bombardment between 
the impressing and the impressed surfaces, 
which is intensified by electrification. 

There is another class of somewhat analogous 
figures, known as ‘Dust Photographs,’ which 
are observed in special circumstances, and are 
doubtless due to similar causes. One example 
was observed in a London hotel, where a 


| light, which have been drawn up and attached 
to the glass by the electricity generated by 
rubbing the outer side to clean it. Unless the 
picture has been well framed, so as to be 
_ practically air-tight, dust and damp get in and 
| spoil the effect. 

There have been frequent instances noted in 
which the deposits of soot from lamps have 
| been so distributed as to map out on the 
ceilings of large rooms the outlines of the joists, 
| the laths, and sometimes even the heads of the 
| nails supporting the laths, and, in the case of 
large cornices, the supporting bars. Two pos- 
| sible explanations have been given of this 
| phenomenon, which suit respectively those 


window had on the inside, but not in contact | examples in which the soot marks out the 
with it, a ground glass screen, bearing the lines of the joists and laths, either by accumu- 
words ‘Coffee Room’ in clear, unfrosted letters. | lating over these, leaving the spaces between 
When the screen was removed, these words were them light in colour; or by accumulating in 
left plainly visible on the window, and no! the intervals, indicating the positions of the 
amount of washing could obliterate them. In | joists and laths by leaving them comparatively 
another case, the same words were noticed, on | free from deposit, which is more frequently 
misty days, on the window of a room in a/ observed. In the former, the soot appears to be 


London lodging, which on inquiry was found | 
to have been a hotel two or three years pre- 
viously, when this particular window had been 


deposited by the molecular action which drives 
dust out of warm air to settle on all cool sur- 
faces ; the woodwork, where it is in contact 
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with the plaster, keeping the latter cool by 
conducting the heat away from it, while the 
portions of the plaster which have no backing 
of wood are warmed to the temperature of the 
room, and receive no coating of dust. On the 
other view, the soot gathers over the interspaces 
of the woodwork, because the porous plaster 
acts as a dust-filter on the warm air which 
streams upwards, more or less freely, through 
its porosities, into the open space above, while 
the wood prevents this action where it touches 
the plaster. Why the one action should take 
lace rather than the other is no doubt due to 
boca cireumstances—the nature of the plaster, 
the heating of the room, or more obscure con- 
ditions. The presence of actual smoke is not 
necessary for the phenomena of dust-deposition 
to be observed. Ceilings are blackened even 
above incandescent lamps—the cleanest of all 
forms of lighting—by the upstreaming warm 
air parting with its dust-contents to the cooler 
surfaces. 

Hoar-frost has been observed to bring out 
figures of the same kind. On a_ smoothly | 
boarded gate, the parts behind which the bars | 
of the framing ran were marked out by a much | 
thicker coating of hoar-frost than the rest ; and 
similarly, on a wooden pier, the planking was | 
crossed by broad belts of white, which exactly | 
outlined the supporting timbers, Such appear- 
ances are probably due rather to differences in 
the rate of melting than to an increased deposi- 
tion of frost; the parts thickened by the sup- | 
orts taking longer to warm up and melt the) 
rost-covering, when the temperature of the a 
Tises. 


A PRINCE’S LOVE-STORY. 
CHAPTER II. | 


Tue Prince delivered that invitation as if it 
were the business he had come upon; but 
he again went fishing, again left the Count in 
the Colonel’s company, and made himself the 
devoted pupil of Margaret ; and again took tea 
with the ladies when the fishing-day was over. 
But more than that; Mrs Herries-Hay somehow 
or other managed to get her way, and the 
Prince and his companion stayed to dinner ; for 
the dogcart did not come for them till nine 
o'clock. 

When his distinguished and perturbing guests 
were gone, and his wife and younger daughter 
were preparing for bed, the Colonel asked 
Margaret to go for a walk with him. Father 
and daughter went out and walked through the 
fine, fresh, fir-scented air, made musical with | 
the distant sound of rushing water. They | 
walked a little while in silence: they were 
good comrades, these two, and they completely 
understood each other. 

‘If I’m not mistaken, father, said Margaret 
presently, ‘you have something to say to me?’ 

‘I have, my dear, answered the Colonel. 
‘What about Prince Hermann ?’ 

‘What about him, father? 

‘Well, my child, let us be frank. It is quite 
plain to me, and I will not do you the dis- 
credit to think it is not plain also to you, that 


‘Frankly, then, father, said Margaret, ‘1 
think so too, But what can I do? I cannot 
hinder his coming,’ 

‘No, my dear. But tell me truly: do you 
eare for him? It occurs to my memory that 
we saw a good deal of him in Pumpernickel ; 
and it is possible that some sort of liking may 
have sprung up between you there, without my 
suspecting 1t. Are your affections at all engaged 
with him, my child? Do you love him? 

‘He has not said a word of love to me, 
father,” answered the maiden, somewhat eva- 
sively. 

‘But he makes love with his eyes and his 
behaviour. Do you care for him? Answer me 
truly, Meg.’ 

‘] like him very much, father,’ 

‘Now, let me point out to you how very 
dangerous it is to let this go on—to let your 
affections get committed to him more. He is 
a very nice, manly fellow, I grant you; but 
he can never marry you.’ 

Margaret was silent a moment; then she 
said reluctantly, ‘I suppose he can’t,’ quite as 
if she had been turning over in her mind the 
question whether there really were any insu- 
perable barriers to marriage. 

‘It is said he is engaged to the Princess 
Ernestine of Starkenburg, and has been these 
two years. Besides, even if he be not engaged 
to anybody, he is a Royal personage, and there- 
fore he cannot marry any one but a Royal 
Princess without losing his rank and such 
chance as he may have of the throne—unless, 
of course, he marries morganatically. And a 
morganatic marriage, as I daresay you know, 
from an English point of view is about as bad 
as no marriage at all.’ 

‘I certainly should not like a morganatic 
marriage,’ answered Margaret. 

‘Then,’ said the Colonel resolutely, ‘I must 
have a talk with him: I must ask him what 


‘his intentions are,’ 


‘But, father, just think, He has not said 
a word to me yet, and he has only been 


-coming to see us two days: will it not look 


rather absurd to ask a gentleman—a Prince— 


_what he means by coming to see us two days 
running ?” 


Yes, the Colonel dolefully admitted, it would 
look rather premature and foolish ; and it was 


| therefore agreed to let things take their course 


for the present. 

About the same time, or a little later, a 
conversation of similar character was conducted 
between the Prince and his friend, the Count 
von Saxe. The two were smoking cigars in a 
room of the castle which looked eastward. The 
Prince strode to the window, flung it open, 
and leaned out. The end of his cigar glowed 
like a coal between his fingers, the river sang 
its hoarse monotonous song below, and _ east- 
ward he could descry the little spire of the 
little kirk piercing the still clear air. He guessed 
at the position of the manse, but there was no 
light visible, and he turned into the room 
again. ‘Saxe,’ said he, ‘I love that girl.’ 

‘That is very evident, sir,’ said Von Saxe. 

‘She is a most adorable creature. You do 
not know, Saxe, how different she is from 


he is coming here daily after you.’ 


any other woman, particularly a German 
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woman. She is handsome, beautiful, every- 
thing, Saxe; but what I like most in her 
is that she can be a comrade to a man. Oh, 
she is delightful, adorable !—Now, Saxe, I and 
you have always been bosom-friends—tell me, 
what do you think of her?’ 

‘I have told you before, in Pumpernickel, 
sir, that I agree with you. She is handsome, 
adorable.-—But what do you propose, sir?’ 

‘IT shall marry her, Saxe.’ 

‘Morganatically, sir?’ queried Von Saxe.— 
The Prince was silent, and chewed his cigar. 
‘The English, sir,’ continued Von Saxe, ‘so 
far as I have learnt, do not have morganatic 
marriage—they do not like morganatic mar- 
riage ; they prefer marriage complete, or noth- 
ing at all’ 

‘You are dull to-night, Saxe; 
to bed,’ said the Prince. 

The next day was again a fine day for 
the fishing: would the Prince again appear, 
or would he not? That was the question 
considered at breakfast-time by the Herries- 
Hay household from varying points of view 
of curiosity, anxiety, hope, and exultation. He 
came, as usual, breezy, cheerful, and self-confi- 
dent; what reason can a Royal Prince ever 
have for doubt or hesitation even in his love 
affairs? As Thackeray says, it must be hard 
for a man with ten thousand a year to consider 
himself ‘a miserable sinner;’ so must it be 
well-nigh impossible for a Prince to believe he 
cannot have the love of any woman he deigns 
to regard with favour. He came, and _ the 
Colonel looked gloomy and anxious. They 
all went out fishing as aforetime; and, in 
spite of the Colonel’s determination to keep 
his eye on the Prince and separate him from 
Margaret, the Prince managed to evade him 
—perhaps, if the truth be told, with Margaret’s 
connivance, And hence arose a critical accident. 

Both the Prince and Margaret were wading 
on the margin of a deep pool above a swirling 
rapid of the river. The Prince was paying 
more attention to his fair companion than to 


let us go 


his fishing-rod ; there came a tug at his line ; | 
he stumbled, missed his footing, fell souse into | 


the deep water; and before Margaret could 
guess how it had happened, he had risen to 
the surface on the dangerous edge of the rapid. 
The Prince could swim, but he did not know 
the stream ; he was being swept away into the 
roaring 
knew every step of the bottom, plunged 
towards him, and was just in time to lay hold 
of the waistband of his jacket with the hook 
of her gaff. She drew him in till he regained 
his footing. Both were dripping wet; and 
without a word, they waded out, Margaret 
winding in her line the while—the Prince’s rod 
was away down stream with the fish that had 
tugged at it. When they reached the bank, the 
Prince burst into laughter. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ he cried. ‘That was very 
droll—very droll indeed! A great fish like me 
to plunge into the water and make the salmon 
afraid !’ 

But Margaret was pale, wide-eyed, and 
serious. ‘You might have been drowned, sir !’ 
said she. ‘Another second, and nothing could 
have saved you, short of a miracle !’ 


torrent below, when Margaret, who | 
| Will 
| return ?” 


Then, looking on her, he became serious also, 
‘I have to thank you, Miss Margaret,’ said he, 
‘very, very much! You have saved my life!’ 

‘Now we must run up to the house, sir) 
said she hurriedly, ‘and put on dry clothes,’ 

So they ran up to the house, which was 
not very far off. There was no one at home 
save the servants. Mrs Herries-Hay and her 
younger daughter had gone out for their 
morning walk or drive. Margaret considered 
the Prince with a practical eye for an instant: 
he was about the height and build of her 
father ; therefore she ran to her father’s room 
before she changed her own wet things, and 
set out dry clothing for the Prince. Then, 
having shown him her arrangement for his 
comfort, she went to her own room _ to 
change. 

In a little while they met again below. It 
was an embarrassing moment for Margaret. She 
had stood in the presence of the Prince before, 
but never before alone and unoccupied, as now, 
Moreover, she saw him in the familiar clothes 
of her father, and somehow his Royal rank 
fell from him, and she saw only a man, agree- 
able, handsome, and manly, who (she believed) 
desired her love, and who—she could not 
doubt—had just been saved by her from 
drowning. That last fact worked a_ subtle 
change in her feelings: it gave her a new 
sense of personal interest in him, of tenderness 
and possession. Therefore was she embarrassed ; 
and being embarrassed, she turned to the piano 
to give her hands occupation. She lightly 
fingered the keys, and he came and stood by 
her. 

‘How very clever you are!’ he said. ‘You 
fished me from the water; you brought me in 
the house; and you found for me clothes. I 
could not have found clothes without my 
valet !’ 

Margaret laughed. ‘My father, so far as I 
know, has never had quite what you would 
call a valet, and certainly I have never had a 
maid! I am used to looking after myself, 
She saw something in his eye that made her 
head swim. ‘Shall we go out again to the 
river?’ said she, making as if to rise; bunt she 
could not rise without pushing him aside. 

‘I have had enough of the river to-day, 
said he. ‘Besides, my rod is gone.’ He leaned 
still nearer her. ‘Let us stay here. You have 
saved my life,” he continued. ‘It is yours. 
you not give me something else in 


Now Margaret saw where she was. She 
recognised anew that this was a Royal Prince 
who was addressing her; she understood they 
were both on the brink of love-confession, and 
that, she perceived, with wild alarm, might 
be as disastrous for both as the plunge into 
the pool had well-nigh been for the Prince. 

‘Please, your Royal Highness, said she in 
a flurried voice, scarce knowing what she said, 
‘let me go!’ 

‘Are you afraid of me, Miss Margaret? I 
am sorry, indeed, if you are, for you are the 
only woman I wish to see interested in 
me !’ 

‘You do me too much honour, sir!’ panted 
Margaret. ‘Please, let me go!’ She insisted 
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A PRINCE'S 


LOVE-STORY. 


upon rising, and so compelled him to fall back 
a little. 

‘You are afraid of me, he complained with 
sparkling eyes. ‘Why? Because I am a Prince? 
I do not care to be a Prince! I will not be a 
Prince! I wish to be only a man to you, 
Miss Margaret ; but you do not care !’ 

She cast a glance on him; she saw he was 
sad; and she was moved with pity for him. 
‘I only fear that I care too much!’ she said, 
and so escaped from the room. 

Margaret had barely retreated and left the 
Prince somewhat at a loss how to behave, 


when the Colonel and the Count von Saxe | 


returned. The Colonel, being anxious concern- 
ing the close association of the Prince with his 
daughter, and having lost sight of them, had 
insisted on looking for them; not finding them 
by the river, but only a stranded fishing-rod— 


which the Count recognised as the Prince’s—he | 


had hastened home in fear of what might have 
happened. His daughter met him at the door, 
told him the whole story, and led him to 


understand that she had just descended from | 


her room after making a change of clothes. 

‘And I, Colonel,’ said the Prince, ‘am wear- 
ing your clothes,’ 

‘You are very welcome, sir, said the old 
man—‘to them,’ he added inwardly, ‘though 
not to my daughter.’ 

‘T think, said the Prince, with politeness, ‘I 
ought to return to the castle to put myself into 
clothes of my own. But there is no carriage, 
and five miles make a long way to walk.’ 

‘If your Royal Highness,’ said the Colonel, 
‘cares to accept the use of the pony phaeton 
belonging to the manse, it is at your service.’ 

The Prince flushed, and his eye flashed: he 
did not expect to be thus taken at his word, 
and to be treated so inhospitably. 

‘Thank you, Colonel,’ said he; ‘I will take 
the pony phaeton.’ 

And thus, through a foolish question of clothes, 
and the anxious touchiness of the Colonel, the 
Prince avoided a frank explanation regarding 
his desires towards Margaret; and thus also 
Margaret herself, who heard the passage of 


J 


dialogue—and who exclaimed to herself, ‘ How | 


can father ?’—postponed any revelation of what 
had passed between her and the Prince. And 
thus also I come to have some story to tell; 
for, if an immediate understanding had been 
arrived at among these three, there would have 
been almost no story at all: there would have 
been only to chronicle something like— 


The parson told the sexton, 
And the sexton tolled the bell. 


The Prince drove in the pony phaeton to 
the castle in a fume of huff; and Mrs Herries- 
Hay, when she returned from her walk and 
heard what had happened, informed her hus- 
band again that he had ‘no manners. But 
the Prince, being at bottom a good-tempered, 
manly fellow, forgot his huff as soon as he 
had sent back the pony phaeton with the 
Colonel’s clothes, and forthwith was as much 
in love with Margaret and her family as ever. 
He passed all through the halls of the castle 
humming scraps of music, roaring love-songs, 
and slamming doors. 


‘He is a whirlwind; he is a tornado; he is 
a mountain storm!’ exclaimed the Herr Cancel- 
'larius, who encountered him once in his per- 
| ambulations and who heard him throughout. 

A second time, on leaving the library of 

castle, the Herr Cancellarius met the 
| Prince. The Prince stopped at sight of him, 
as if the Cancellarius had provoked an idea, 
and drew him back into the library. 

‘Herr Cancellarius, said the Prince, ‘I wish 
to have a few words with you; let us sit 
down here.’ He motioned the Herr Cancel- 
larius to a high-backed chair; and the Cancel- 
larius sat down, and smiled benevolently, for 
he had been somewhat prepared by the Count 
von Saxe for what he guessed ‘was coming. 

‘Herr Cancellarius,’ said the Prince, ‘I beg 
to inform you, as my father’s representative— 
the personage whom my father has put over 
me in this country—that I am about to ask 
|a young lady to be my wife.’ 

‘Soh! your Royal Highness!’ exclaimed the 
Herr Cancellarius. 

‘And I wish you,’ continued the Prince, ‘to 
accompany me to her parents in my father’s 
name. 

‘Who is the privileged young lady, your 
Royal Highness?’ asked the Herr Cancellarius. 

‘She is the elder of the two daughters of 
Colonel Herries-Hay.’ 

‘If I do not make a mistake, sir, she is the 
same young lady as your royal father the king 
thought you were too attentive to in Pumper- 
nickel ?” 

‘You are right, Herr Cancellarius—she is the 
same.’ 

‘It is unfortunate, sir, said the Cancellarius, 
‘that you should have met her again—and 
here? 

‘I call it exceedingly fortunate,’ said the 
Prince, bending on the Cancellarius a fine 
frank frown. 

‘Your Royal Highness will find it difficult, 
I believe, to arrange a marriage morganatic in 
this country,’ said the Cancellarius. ‘In all 
my reading’—and he glanced round the library 
—‘I have not come upon any mention of 
marriage morganatic; and Sir Walter Scott, I 
am sure, makes no mention of it.’ 

‘I do not intend to offer morganatic mar- 
riage,’ said the Prince quietly. 

‘And the Princess Ernestine, sir? 

‘Of course, I cannot marry her; you will 
‘write to my father to that effect.’ 

‘Your Royal Highness will understand that 
I cannot stir at all until I have written for 
instructions to His Majesty.’ 

‘You can go with me to Colonel Herries- 
Hay, said the Prince, ‘and write to my father 
afterwards,’ 

‘Your Royal Highness will pardon me, but 
I cannot,’ said the Herr Cancellarius. ‘It 
would be such a gross breach of duty as I 
cannot allow myself to commit.’ 

‘Then, Herr Cancellarius,’ said the Prince, 
‘you must telegraph.’ 

‘The telegraph is public, sir, and the tele- 
graph is liable to make mistakes. I remember, 
| your Royal Highness, a terrible mistake made by 
the telegraph. It was in the War year’ 

The Prince interrupted him. ‘What 


| the 


is the 
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use of the telegraph if it does not serve for! peculiar derivations; a large section of them 


writing when you are in a hurry? If you do! 
not telegraph, I shall telegraph myself,’ 

‘It shall be so, then, sir; I shall telegraph.’ | 

But the Herr Cancellarius was a man of 
craft, and of conceit as well; and if his craft | 
was as deep as his conceit was high, then was. 
there no reaching the bottom of it. Why 
should he trouble His Majesty of Pumpernickel | 
with this very matter, which had been afore- 
time entrusted to him to arrange? He would | 
manage it triumphantly all by himself, and so 
would he gain great credit with his master | 
the king; and he would telegraph also—oh 
yes! he would telegraph! Ha, ha! He would 
appeal—with a statement of the case—to Her 
Majesty of England, to remove the obnoxious 
Herries-Hay family from the neighbourhood, 
and, if possible, pack them out of the country. 
But it was not etiquette for him to send direct 
to the Queen, who was only a few miles off | 
at Balmoral. He telegraphed to the Schwein- | 
ingen-Pumpernickel ambassador in London ; who 
called upon the English Foreign Minister ; who 
replied instantly that, owing to freedom of the 
british subject, &ec., the Herries-Hays could not 
be moved, but who promised to communicate 
with Her Majesty the Queen. The Schwein- 
ingen-Pumpernickel ambassador telegraphed back 
to that effect to the Herr Cancellarius. It was 
after noon on Thursday when the Herr Cancel- 
larius received the ambassador’s reply. It was 
not very promising: it seemed that he must 
expect from the English Government or the 
Queen no aid in the removal of the Herries- 
Hays; he must trust to his own admirable 
knowledge and craft. 

He sat in the library of the castle and 
thought; he paced to and fro and looked at! 
the backs of his favourite books; and he. 
evolved a scheme which, he conceived, had 
seldom been equalled for daring and originality. 


NAVAL TITLES AND SEA 
PHRASEOLOGY. 


To a seafaring nation such as we belong to, 
whose vessels are on the surface of every ocean 
throughout the known globe, and in whom so 
large a proportion of the community is more | 
or less interested, either by relationship with 
their crews or passengers, or in the cargoes 
they are carrying, a study of the origin and 
growth of our sea-terms and habits should be | 
both interesting and instructive. We can trace | 
the gradual growth of these from the earlier 
days of the existence of our navy, bringing | 
home the fact to our knowledge that nearly in 
all things we are a composite people—in race, 
habits, customs, manners, and language. Even | 
in the present age, with a changed system of , 
ships’ materials, equipments, and propulsion, the | 
process is still going on. 

In modern steam-vessels and war-ships many 
old terms have become obsolete ; but in sailing- | 
vessels they are still in common use. The bulk | 
of the following explanations refers to the vessels | 
of the Royal Navy. Many of our sea-terms have 


—— 


| after the 


originated from military ones, as in the earlier 
days of our naval organisation, vessels of war 
had double crews, a military one for fighting 
purposes, and another of mariners for navigating 
duties. In course of time, alterations gradually 
took place, which ended in a ship-of-war combin- 
ing the duties of both under one crew. But 
many of the terms used under the former dual 


' system were still retained. 


In the early days of our fleet, the rank of 
Admiral was unknown ; the chief ofticer of the 
squadron was called a Constable or Justice. The 
term admiral as now used is derived from the 
Arabic ‘amir’ or ‘emir,’ a commander (as in 
‘Amir-al-Bahr,) commander of the sea). The 
early English form was ‘amiral,’ and is. still 
preserved as such by the French. The Spanish 
and Portuguese forms are ‘almirante;’ the 
Italian, ‘ammiraglio.’ 

The title Captain is not a naval but a mili- 
tary one. Under the older organisation, the real 
captain of the ship was a Master ; but a military 
officer was placed on board, although he knew 
nothing about nautical matters, As the captain 
became bigger and bigger, the master became 
smaller and smaller, until, as at the present day, 
he fulfils a subordinate position, which is gradu- 
ally becoming obsolete, being replaced by an 
officer under the style and title of a Navigating 
Lieutenant. Commodore comes from the Spanish 
‘comendador,’ 

The title of Lieutenant, borrowed directly 
from the French, is more modern, and is meant 
as a place-holder, or one who took the place 
of the captain when absent. Sub-lieutenant 
is still more modern, and at the same time a 
misnomer, as he never was a sub-lieutenant, but 
merely a mate, or one who assisted. In former 
days we had no Cadets, but Volunteers. How- 
ever, with the gradual advance of politeness, 


| the more seemly term of cadets was borrowed 


from the French, and adopted as a title for the 
young gents in our navy. In place of Pay- 
masters, the ships of old had Pursers, who looked 
rovisions. The naval purser did more ; 
he had charge of the stores of the ship and the 
money-chest. 

Surgeons and Surgeons’ Mates fulfilled the 
duties of doctors. Chaplains are of modern in- 
troduction. Naval Instructors and Schoolmasters 
ruled in their stead. The term Mate was rather 
a universal one, and applied to all branches. 
Many yet exist; the master, purser, surgeon, 
gunner, and boatswain, and even the cook, all 


| had mates or assistants ; the last four still retain 


them. 

The Gunner of old—now replaced to a certain 
extent by the modern Gunnery Lieutenant— 
whose chief qualifications used to be that he 


-must be a good helmsman, and having charge of 


the guns, had so to steer the ship as to be able 
to fire a concentrated broadside into the enemy. 
From the gunner comes the gunroom, which 


| was his quarters, and is now the cabin of mid- 


shipmen and cadets. The Boatswain, from Saxon 
‘swein,’ a servant, or the boat’s-servant. Next 
to the Master, he was the most important sailor 
of all, having charge of the boats, sails, rigging, 
cables, anchors, flags, and cordage, Coxswain, 
similar to boatswain, is also derived from ‘cock,’ 


— a 
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a boat, and ‘swein,’and denotes the chief boat- 
man or boat’s-servant. 

The term Quartermaster, as used in both the 
army and navy, appears to be confusing and anom- 
alous. In the army it is the title of a commis- 
sioned officer who performs important and respons- 
ible duties. In the navy he is simply a warrant 
officer directing subordinate duties. In old ships 
and under former arrangements, his position was 
a more important one, so much so, that he was 
considered to be the fourth part of the Master ; 
hence the term quartermaster, being principally 
engaged in assisting him in the navigation of the 
ship. Even at the present day they have charge 
of the steering-gear and the men at the wheel. 

Other terms accentuate the fact of the original 
military predominance on board our war-ships 
in early days. One of these still exists under 
the title of Captain. There are captains of the 
quarterdeck, forecastle, foretop, hold, maintop, 
mainmast, mizzen-mast, mizzen-top, &c. The 
ship’s Cook was once a great man on board ship ; 
and there are instances on record of his being 
promoted for efficient preparation of food. | 

Up to the reign of Charles I1., the two most | 
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of the English sport of cock-fighting ; but this 
has been modernised, and is now known as the 
‘flats ;’? why, no one can explain. 

Booms—long spars used to stretch out sails to 
their utmost—are now unknown in war-ships, 
except those extending from a ship’s side to sus- 

end nets upon, as a protection against torpedoes. 
oe the days of sailing-ships, nearly every yard 
and spar had its special boom for one purpose or 
another. From boom comes the term ‘bum-’ or 
‘boom-boat,’ for the sale of luxuries and fresh 
provisions to the crew ; the reason why it was so 
called being that its owners were only permitted 
to secure it to one of the lower booms specially 
used for buats alongside. 

Lubber (Dutch), a lazy, cowardly fellow, from 
whence we also have ‘lubber’s hole,’ through 
which nervous, pluckless fellows creep into the 
tops, in preference of climbing the ‘futtock 
shrouds’ in a proper seaman-like style. Anchor 
comes from the Latin ‘anchora’ or ‘ancora,’ 
which, up to 600 B.c., consisted simply of a large 
stone with a hole through it. 

The peculiarity of so many portions of a 
ship’s rigging bearing names derived from the 


inferior ratings on board a man-of-war were | trappings of a horse can only be accounted for 


those of ‘Swabber’—that is, one who swabbed 
or mopped up the inside of the ship—the other 
being the ‘liar,’ who held the lowest of all, as 
he was not permitted to meddle with the inside 
of the ship on any pretence whatever. Another 
old-time official existed, the Caterer, now known 
as the ‘Ship’s Steward, who looked after the 
division and issue of the men’s food, 

As regards terms connected with the ship, its 
hull, masts, decks, and rigging, they are innumer- 
able ; and, singular to remark that, as our mili- 
tary terms are derived from the Normans, the 
greater number of our naval ones come from the 
Saxon and Dutch, such as ship, boat, boom, &e. 
The terms larboard and starboard come from the 
Italian ‘questa burda’ and ‘quella borda,’ which 
by rapid delivery became starboard and larboard ; 


but owing to the strong similarity of sound, have | 
been changed into starboard and port (Latin | 
‘porto, to carry), the use of the terms in the | 


original form having been the cause of many 
accidents, 

Quarterdeck originated from the arrangement 
that the portion of the deck so called was about 
one-fourth of the whole space. Fore- or forward- 
castle received its name as being the priacipal 

art of the ship in which the fighting took place, 
Grin raised much above the level of the other 
part of the deck, and holding a commanding 
position. Poop, the raised after-part of the ship 
set apart for officers, both in meaning and deriva- 
tion comes from the Latin. 

Gangway has been handed down from the days 
of the ancient galley of the Phcenicians, Cartha- 
ginians, and Romans, it having been a board 
which ran along the whole length, serving as 
a passage for the rowers to and from their seats. 
It was also utilised as a resting-place for the mast 
and sail when not in use. The term now denotes 


a place of exit or entrance from or to a vessel, 
generally from the shore by means of a long 
plank or platform. 

The Cockpit—in the lowest part of the vessel, 
below water, used during action for the treatment 
of the wounded—is derived from the old days 


from the fact, as already mentioned, of the early 
war-ships being manned by soldiers as well as 
sailors, the natural consequence being that they, 
| the soldiers, adapted some of their terms to meet 
| the requirements of their changed employment. 
Amongst the various ropes, &e., will be found 
bridles, whips, bits, stirrups, &c. 

The names of sails agree with the masts to 
which they belong, rising from the largest to 
the smallest: fore, main, or mizzen, with top, 
topgallant, and royal sails. Supplementary sails 
were often used in a fair wind, called stunsails, 
or, more properly, studding or extending sails. 
Another form of supplementary sail is known 
by the name of staysails, triangular in shape, and 
fixed to the supporting or mainstays between 
each mast. In very calm latitudes, where light 
winds blow, another class of additional sails are 
used aloft, and above the ordinary royal sails ; 
these have received peculiar but appropriate 
|names, and are called sky-scrapers and moon- 
| rakers. 

Reference must not be omitted to the old and 
well-known sea-term, grog, which was originated 
as a term of derision and disgust when Admiral 
Vernon, in 1745, introduced the wise innovation 
of making his crew drink their spirit ration 
diluted with water, instead of neat, as they had 
hitherto done. Jack did not like this watery 
business, and in revenge nicknamed the admiral 
as ‘Old Grog, and his diluted mixture as ‘grog,’ 
from the fact that he generally wore an overcoat 
of a colour then known as grogram gray. 

The days of towering wooden walls with their 
clouds of snow-white canvas spread to the wind, 
and moving over the bosom of the ocean like 
a thing of beauty, are gone and past. No more 
‘tacking’ or ‘ wearing,’ ‘ great circle sailing,’ ‘ bout- 
ing ship!’ with the stentorian commands of 
‘Tacks and sheets !’ ‘Mainsail haul!’ These are 
now all levelled down to ‘Full steam ahead !’ or 
‘Astern!’ The crew of an ironclad would be 
rather astounded, if not flabbergasted, if some 
captain of the past made his appearance and gave 
the order to ‘hoist the starboard foretopmast 


th 
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studding-sail,’ or ‘clew up your lee garnets,’ and 
‘stand by the jigger-fall !’ 

Yet, with all these changes, ‘ Britain still rules 
the sea.’ Long may she do so! 


A FIGHT WITH THE NAVAJOES. 


‘THat is the mark of an Indian arrow, a 
Navajo arrow,’ said the Colonel as he applied 
a lighted splinter of cedar to his cigar. This 
was said in answer to my remark, calling 
attention to a dark red scar on his right arm 
about two inches above the wrist, which was 
revealed as he stretched out his arm towards 
the fire to light the chip of wood. 

The Colonel and JI, with our host, were 
sitting round the stove one evening in October 
when the nights were getting chilly. We were 
living at a ranch which was situated among 
the foot-hills of a range of mountains lying 
in New Mexico to the east of the Rio Grande. 
The Colonel had driven thirty miles that day 
in his two-horse buggy, and having as_ far 
again to go before he reached his destination, 
he had stopped at the ranch for the night, 
availing himself of that hospitality which is 
so freely offered to travellers by all ranchmen 
in the Wild West. 

‘Tell us the story, Colonel,’ said our host, 
relighting his pipe, and leaning back comfort- 
ably in the rocking-chair. 

The Colonel was an old Indian fighter, and 


had seen some rough work in the ‘winning of 


the West.’ With the usual preliminary ‘ Well,’ 
which seems the usual way for an American 
to begin a story, the Colonel commenced, 


The Navajoes, a powerful tribe to the west 
of the Rio Grande, had for long been on the 
war-path, robbing and murdering white settlers, 
more especially at isolated mining camps, until 
most of the mines were left tenantless, the 
owners having either been ‘wiped out’ or 
obliged to flee to the towns or more settled 
districts. The Government was at length roused 


to take steps to put an end to this state of | 


things. A strong force, composed principally 
of cavalry, was sent out against the Navajoes, 
marching through their country, destroying 
their towns, and killing many of the tribe in 
numerous engagements and skirmishes. Finally 
they returned, escorting about eight thousand 
prisoners. I was there with the ——th Cavalry, 
and a pretty busy time we had of it rounding 
up these redskins. They were marched to Fort 
S——, and located close to the fort, being kept 
within their camp by cavalry patrols. In spite 
of our utmost vigilance, several small parties 
of Indians escaped. As the force at the dis- 
posal of the Commandant was not large enough 
to follow all the scattered bands of fugitives, I 
got orders to raise a company of scouts, in 
order to patrol the range of mountains lying 
between the fort and the Navajo country. 
After a considerable time and no end of 
difficulty, I got together a band of as thorough 


ruffians as it was ever my lot to see. These 
were hunters, trappers, scouts, miners, Indians, 
half-breeds, ruined gamblers, and scamps of 
every kind and nation, but all well used to 
Indian fighting and Indian ways. I may men- 
tion that this was the band which my old friend, 
Mayne Reid, calls the ‘Scalp-hunters.” After 
the expenditure of a good amount of time and 
temper, not to mention physical force, I man- 
aged to get them into some sort of discipline. 
With this band I was camping out on the 
east side of the mountains, when news was 
brought from the fort that a band of six hun- 
dred Indians had escaped, and were making 
their way westward. They would be obliged 
to cross the mountains by one of three passes. 
We were encamped at the centre pass, and thie 
passes on either side of us were eighty miles 
apart from each other. After consulting with 
my chief scout, a Mexican called Santos, we 
agreed that they would probably make for the 
North pass, and would likely send a small 
party on ahead to see if the coast was clear; 
so we resolved to make a reconnaissance in 
that direction. 

Leaving the main body of the men, with 
orders to watch the South pass as well as the 
Centre one, I rode off with Santos, taking two 
led mules with us. As we expected, we found 
the trail of the scouting party, and soon came 
in sight of them, or rather of the cloud of 
dust which they raised as they made their way 
towards the mountains. Keeping well out of sight, 
we passed them, and made for a spring where 
I expected the Indians would camp. We rode 
hard all day, and towards sunset arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the spring. Halting about 
a mile from it, Santos dismounted and crawled 
forward among the sage-bush, On examining 
the ground, he saw that the Indians had not 
been there. We accordingly watered the horses, 
and then retired to a caiion about two hun- 
dred yards from the spring. It soon became 
quite dark; and as there was no sign of the 
Indians, we went to sleep. 

At daybreak next morning I went up the 
side of the cation, and crawling through the 
sage-bush, I examined the neighbourhood with 
my glass. I discovered the Indians encamped 
about two hundred yards from the spring on 
the farther side. They had arrived after dark, 
and co had not discovered our trail. As I was 
watching them through my glass, and trying to 
make out their numbers, 1 saw a sudden move- 
ment in the camp. They began to move 
towards their horses, at the same time gesticu- 
lating and pointing in our direction. Looking 
behind me, to my dismay I saw a column of 
smoke slowly rising in the air. I knew at 
once what had happened. I had many a time 
expostulated with Santos about his habit of 
smoking at inconvenient times; and now, after 
lighting his cigarette, he had managed to set 
the grass on fire. I at once crawled back 
through the sage-bush; and as soon as I was 
out of sight of the Indians, I rose to my feet 
jand ran down to our camp, where I found 
| Santos vainly endeavouring to beat out the 
fire. 

‘No use now,’ I said. 
and must run for it.’ 


‘We are discovered, 
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We mounted our horses, and leading the 
mules, set off at a gallop, the Indians keeping 
on our left, to cut us off from the fort, where 
they supposed we were going. They did not 
actually chase us, but just kept along parallel 
to our course; and so we raced along over the 
plain, which was of sand and gravel, with a 
scanty growth of gramma_ grass, with here 
and there a cactus or soap-plant. All day long 
we kept on, sometimes stopping to change the 
saddles from the horses on to the mules, or 
back again to the horses, and on again in that 
monotonous gallop, parched with thirst and 
covered with dust. 

Towards evening, we were nearing the Mal 
Pais, that great lava-bed which stretches for 
seventy miles along the plain. The lava is 
piled up in great ridges, cracked and fissured 
in all directions, broken up into huge blocks, 
which here and there are upheaved forty and 
fifty feet above the plain, with grass and small 
trees growing in the interstices. Most of the 
bed is quite impassable for horses; but I re- 
membered one pass, of which I had taken 
advantage on a former occasion. Skirting the 
lava-bed to the right, we came to the high 
piled-up blocks, which I knew indicated the 
whereabouts of the pass. 

At length we reached the place where the 
path led over the lava. Leaving Santos to 
watch if the Indians were following us, I rode 
up the pass) My limbs were rather cramped 
alter our long gallop; and I had taken my 
right foot from the stirrup, and had crossed 
my leg over the horn of the saddle, and was 
leading the mule with my left hand. The 
path was so narrow that the mule had to 
follow in the footsteps of the horse. In my 
right hand was my repeating rifle, at that time 
a novelty, resting across my right knee. I 
had nearly gained the highest part of the pass, 
and was advancing between two walls of lava, 
when my horse suddenly threw up its head, 
and looking down, I found myself looking 
right into the muzzle of a rifle. 1 instinctively 
drew back, tightening the rein, and causing 
the horse to rear, At the same moment a 
shot was fired, and the horse fell with a bullet 
through his head. Almost at the same instant 
several other shots were fired, and I fell with 
the horse, wounded in the left shoulder and 
right thigh, As I fell, I threw up my right 
hand with the rifle, and received an arrow in 
the arm, which left this scar. The mule was 
tugging at the rope as I lay stretched out with 
my left leg under the dead horse, and my left 
arm stretched beyond my head by the backing 
of the mule, the lariat being still held in my 
hand, and partly twisted round my wrist. At 
this moment an Indian appeared just before 
me. I can see that man still; every feature is 
stamped on my memory. I thought my last 
hour had come as he stepped towards me 
clutching his knife. I raised my wounded arm, 
holding the rifle like a pistol, and fired point- 
blank at the Indian, who dropped dead on the 
spot. Then the mule gave a scream and reared 
up, dragging me from under the horse, wrenched 
himself loose, and galloped down the pass. My 
idea at the time was that an Indian had 
attempted to get at me from behind, but find- 
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ing the mule in the way, had thrust his 
lance into it. My surmise was probably cor- 
rect, as the mule eventually arrived at the fort 
with a lance-wound in its flank. 

My repeating rifle evidently disconcerted the 
Indians, and although I fired several more shots 
into the bushes, I never caught sight of them 
again. They fired once or twice, and now and 
then an arrow fell near me; but they were 
careful never to expose themselves, 

It was now quite dark; and I managed to 
drag myself into a corner among some high 
blocks of lava, and sat, leaning against them, 
with my rifle across my knees, expecting every 
moment to be attacked. I extracted the arrow, 
and the blood began to pour over my hand. 
Getting out my knife, I ripped up my sleeve. 
I felt the blood coming in jerks, and knowing 
by that that an artery must be wounded, I 
improvised a tourniquet by tying a knot on my 
handkerchief, and, with my unwounded hand 
and my teeth, bandaged the arm and stopped 
the bleeding. I began to feel rather done up, 
and was leaning back against the rock, when I 
heard a slight rustling over my head. On look- 
ing up, I could see between me and the sky 
the bushy head of a soap-plant being thrust 
over the edge of the rock. This was evidently 
a ruse on the part of the Indians to see if I 
were on the alert. I instantly fired upwards, 
and the soap-plant disappeared. I dared not 
go to sleep, and I felt comparatively happy. 
I remember distinctly of repeating poetry to 
myself ; and rather appropriately, Burns’s poem, 
‘Man was made to mourn, kept running 
through my head. My sense of hearing seemed 
to be intensified, and [ could hear the slightest 
rustle of a leaf, which I often took for the 
stealthy tread of a foe. 

About three o’clock, as near as I could judge, 
I heard what I at once recognised as the sound 
of metal striking a stone. It was very faint, 
and seemed a long way off; but I felt sure 
that it was caused by the iron shoe of a horse ; 
and if so, it was probably the horse of a white 
man, as the Indians almost never shoe their 
horses. I listened intently for a repetition of 
the sound ; and shortly afterwards heard another 
sound, which I knew by experience to be 
caused by the rush of a number of horses over 
an arroya; and then all was silent again, I 
waited for some time, and then heard faintly 
the unmistakable tramp of horses galloping. 
The sound gradually became more distinct, and 
then suddenly ceased. Soon I heard voices, and 
recognised those of Santos and the lieutenant 
of my troop. At last I heard the order given 
to advance. I cried out: ‘Look out. There 
are Indians all round.’ 

‘My God! I heard the lieutenant say, ‘he’s 
still alive.’ 

Just then I heard a rustling all round me, 
caused by the Indians making off; and, to 
my intense relief, I saw the lieutenant and 
a number of dismounted troopers coming 
towards me. As I could not sit on a horse on 
account of my wounds, as soon as it was day- 
light they constructed a horse-litter, and con- 
veyed me to the fort, where I lay for some- 
thing like three months. I was told that 
Santos, hearing the shots when I ascended the 
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pass, and no answering call from me, concluded 
that I was killed or a prisoner, and rode off to 
the fort, returning with help just in time for 
my rescue, 


CREAM-OF-TARTAR TREES. 
Nature's laboratury is ceaselessly working, 
developing and storing up products for the use 
of mankind at large. In the vegetable kingdom 
this is especially noticeable ; and if man some- 
times only succeeds, after much experiment and 
work, in making the plant give up its useful 
properties, at other times—and these are of fre- 
quent occurrence—he finds the product already 
manufactured, and requiring but a_ small 
amount of peneiens to render it fit for 
utilisation. ‘To this latter category of plants 
yielding ready-made products, the Cream-of- 
Tartar Trees may be said to belong; they are 
members of the genus ‘ Adansonia,’ 
natural order ‘Bombacee.’ Until within the 
past few years, it was thought that only one 
species could rightly claim the title of the 
cream-of-tartar tree—the ‘Adansonia Gregorii,’ 
the gouty-stem tree of Northern Australia. 
Recent researches have, however, proved that 
the Baobab (‘Adansonia digitata’) of Senegal 
contains nearly two per cent. of free tartaric 
acid, and nearly twelve per cent. of bitartrate 
of potassium. The acid is found in the farina- 
ceous pulp surrounding the seed, and has at all 
times been highly esteemed by travellers, who 
mix it with a little water in order to make a 
refreshing beverage. 

Until the discovery of the Mammoth Tree 
of Califurnia and the Eucalypts, the Adansonia 
was considered the largest tree in the world. 
Its height is from forty to seventy feet, and its 
diameter near the base very often thirty feet, 
whilst the top is over one hundred and eighty 
feet across. A Venetian who has left us the most 
ancient description of the tree, tells us that in 
1454 he found one at the mouth of the Senegal 
with a circumference of one hundred and twelve 
feet. The tree is very disproportionate, as 
may be gathered from the fact that Gregory— 
after whom the Australian species is named 
—saw one eighty-five feet in circumference 
at a height of two feet from the ground, A 


missionary in Madagascar, writing some years | 


of the) 


| trunks whose various ages were known—that 
_the trees having a diameter of thirty-two feet 
_were 5150 years old. Dr Livingstone, too, 
| has paid a tribute to the wonderful vitality of 
|the trees. He says: ‘I would back a true 
| Mowana [the name given to the tree in the 
| neighbourhood of Lake Nyami] against a dozen 
floods, provided you do not boil it in salt water ; 
but 1 cannot believe that any of those now 


|alive had a chance of being subjected to the | 


experiment of even the Noachian deluge.’ 

| r Duchassaing, some years back, recom- 
mended that the bark should be used medicin- 
jally in the place of cinchona bark; but, for 
some reason, his suggestion was never followed 
up. The bark contains a remarkably strong 
fibre, which in some parts is made into ropes, 
and in others woven into cloth. Experiments 
have been made in this country with a view 
of utilising it for paper. All who tried it 
agreed that the bark possessed magnificent prop- 
erties; but it cannot be imported in sulli- 
ciently large quantities to make it of any 
commercial interest. 


A bitter principle, to which the name of | 


‘Adansonin’ has been given, is extracted from 
the bark. 
a smell similar to that of aloes or gentian, and 
is extremely bitter in taste. It is interesting 
from the fact that it is the only product known 
up to the present that has an antagonistic 
action to the Strophanthus arrow-poison, a 
deadly poisonous seed used by the natives on 
the west and east coasts of Africa, to insure 
their arrows inflicting a fatal wound. Although 
both Adansonia and Strophanthus grow in the 
same Vicinity, the natives seem to be unaware 
| of the antidotal properties of the former. 
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A DAY IN APRIL. 


| Surrtine shine and fleeting shadows 

Passing o’er the crocus lines ; 
Drifts of daisies in the meadows 

Nodding to the celandines ; 

Tassels on the larch-boughs swaying, 

| And the sound of rushing rills ; 

And the merry south wind playing 

| With the yellow daffodils ; 


| 
| Catkins on the hazel bushes, 


Where the blackbird warbles high ; 


It appears in fine white needles of | 
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back, speaks of the ‘Adansonia madagascariensis,’ | 
an allied species, as the ugliest specimen of | 
a tree he had ever beheld, and likened it to a, 
fat two-gallon bottle the neck of which had | 
been knocked off, and a few birch twigs placed | 
there instead. The lower branches of the ‘ Adan- | 
sonia digitata’ are very long, and at first hori- | 
zontal, extending, perhaps, sixty feet; the conse- | 
quence of which is that they bend down to the | 
cround, entirely hiding the trunk, and giving the 
tree the appearance of a huge mass of verdure. 

Not the least 
trees is the age some of them are supposed to | 
have attained. From inscriptions Adanson dis- 
covered cut into the trunks of some trees in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, he com- 
puted—judging from the depths of the cuts, | ——— = = 
which were covered with new layers of wood, | Printed and Published by W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
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And the songs of larks and thrushes 
Blending with the cuckoo’s ery ; 
And the fragrant hawthorn breaking 

Into foam in sheltered dells, 
Where the violets are waking ; 
And the gold on gorsy fells ; 


Cherry boughs ’neath snow-flakes bending ; 
Apple buds of white and pink ; 

Lines of primroses unending 
Blooming by the river brink ; 

curious feature about these | And the myriad flowers beaming 


By each lonely roadside way ; 
And the distant blue sky gleaming— 
Make a perfect April day. 
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